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ting, however, the earliest of all, the account 
in Wyntoun's Cronykil) and other extracts 
from old books illustrating particular features 
of the play; the first, and more valuable, 
section is chiefly made up of questions accom- 
panying each step of the action, and problems 
of interpretation and significance, which the 
student must solve for himself. Even old 
Skakespeareans will probably find here views 
and possibilities that had not occurred to them; 
while the younger student will be led to look 
below the surface and see that Macbeth is not 
merely a romantic tale, but a profound study 
of human souls, and an amazing piece of con- 
structive art. 

W. H. B. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE 
GERMAN ch. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — I have noticed some discussion as to 
the pronunciation of the German ch in the 
last two numbers of the Mod. Lang. Notes. 
Is it not possible that the gentleman from New 
Haven and the gentleman from Baltimore 
could come to some agreement as to the Eng- 
lish sounds that approximate the German 
frontal ch if each had an opportunity to hear 
the pronunciation of hew and hear from the 
mouth of the other ? Vietor, German Pro- 
nunciation, second edition, p. 52, remarks, "It 
is not a regular English consonant, but some- 
times occurs as the initial sound of hue, hew, 
etc." The statement is certainly correct ac- 
cording to the experience of the writer. 

In teaching I have found that I can give the 
beginner the correct tongue position by having 
him pronounce first the English sh of she. 
Then if the tip of the tongue be lowered to the 
back of the lower teeth, the tongue is thrown 
forward into the position in which the German 
pronounces his frontal ch. A reference to the 
figures on pp. 28 and 29 of Grandgent's Ger- 
man and English Sounds will make this clear 



to any one who has had a little practical ex- 
perience in phonetics. Of course the process 
is somewhat awkward, and a good ear is the 
greatest help. The great trouble on the part 
of the American is the tendency to open the 
mouth too wide and to pronounce the sound 
too far back on the hard palate. The sound 
thus produced generally degenerates into a k. 
The tendency to pronounce a k can be cor- 
rected to some extent by having the pupil ex- 
aggerate the length of the sound. It is im- 
possible to pronounce a long k. Of course a 
correct tongue position in the first instance 
renders the pronunciation of a k impossible. 
George M. Howe. 
Cornell University. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs :— A propos of the remarks about the 
summer session of the University of Grenoble 
in Mod. Lang. Notes for February, permit 
me to call attention to another University 
which, if not French, is almost within the 
borders of France, and situated in a city whose 
mother-tongue is French and almost half of 
whose population are French citizens. 

I believe I am right in saying that the Uni- 
versity of Geneva was the first to establish a 
summer session for the benefit of foreign 
students. The plan was approved by neigh- 
boring institutions, such as Lausanne and 
Grenoble, and they were not slow to adopt 
the idea. At the summer session of the Uni- 
versity of Geneva in 1900 seventeen nationali- 
ties were represented ; there were five Amer- 
icans. 

Of far greater importance to foreigners than 
these vacation courses, however good they 
may be, is the Stminaire du Francais moderne 
which forms part of the regular University 
work of Geneva, and which was founded for 
the purpose of giving a suitable training to 
foreigners who wish to teach French. It com- 
prises the following courses : litterature fran- 
caise moderne ; itude des sources pour Phis- 
toirede la littirature et de la langite francaises 
modemes ; histoire des mceurs el des institu- 
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